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A TESTIMONY 
From the Western Monthly Meeting of Devon- 
shire, Eng., concerning Saran Assortr, who 


died at Plymouth the 1st of 7th month, 1843, 
aged 84 years; a Minister about 49 years. 


Whilst recording a few particulars of the life 
and last hours of a devoted servant of the Lord, 
and noticing the Christian virtues that adorned 
her character, it is not our intention to eulogize 
or exalt the creature, but to show forth the efficacy 
of that divine grace which brings salvation; that 
by her example, survivors may be animated to 
pursue the same blessed course, and enabled to 
reap the same reward of righteousness, peace, 
and joy, ascribing the honour and praise to Him 
alone to whom they are due. 

The subject of this testimony, our much be- 
loved and valued friend, Sarah Abbott, was the 
daughter of Isaac and Rachel Wilson, of Kendal, 
whose religious characters and services are well 
known in our Society. She was born there the 
llth of the 6th month, 1759, and is described 
by an elderly Friend who remembers her when 
young, as being naturally of an amiable dispo- 
sition, manifesting early a serious state of mind, 
and much interested in the spiritual and tempo- 
poral welfare of those around her; visiting and 
relieving the poor, particularly in sickness, and 
evincing that alacrity in doing whatever her 
hands found to do, which so remarkably cha- 
racterised her in after life. 

It does not appear that our deceased Friend 
has left any memoranda of her religious experi- 
ences, but she has frequently been heard to say, 
that “from early childhood she had mercifully 
known the drawings of the Father’s love, through 
the Spirit of his beloved Son, our blessed Advo- 
cate and Mediator, and that she could testify to 
the all-sufficiency thereof, to sanctify and redeem, 
o strengthen and lead along, in the way of safety 
and of peace;” and having found the yoke 
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of Christ easy, and his burden light, she was 
earnestly desirous that others might taste and see 
that the Lord isgood. She expressed an humble 
opinion of herself, and observed, she could feel- 
ingly unite with the truth of the declaration, it 
is “not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

It appears, by the minutes of the Monthly 
Meeting of Kendal, that she was acknowledged 
a minister in the year 1794, and that whilst she 
was a member of it, she was frequently engaged 
in religious visits to the meetings and families of 
Friends in different parts of the kingdom, and 
occasionally had meetings with others not pro- 
fessing with us, in all which we believe her 
labours of love were highly acceptable. 

On her marriage with our late dear friend, 
John Abbott, in the year 1806, she came to 
reside in Plymouth, and it may be truly said, 
that her example, both in a religious and social 
capacity, has been a blessing to many among us. 
The predominant feature of her mind was uni- 
versal love—it was manifested in her daily walk 
through life, and was strikingly conspicuous in 
her ministry, qualifying her to impart counsel 
and encouragement to the rightly exercised, con- 
solation to the afflicted, and warning to the luke- 
warm and the transgressors. 

During her residence at Plymouth, she was 
several times liberated with certificate from her 
Monthly Meeting, for religious services in various 
parts of the kingdom, and we believe these en- 
gagements tended to the edification of others and 
to her own peace. She was much interested in 
the right administration of our discipline, esteem- 
ing it essential to the good order and Christian 
character of the Society; and although con- 
siderate toward human infirmity, she saw the 
need that moral delinquency should be subjected 
to right judgment. Whilst confidently believing 
in the truth of our Christian principles, she was 
charitable in judging others who differed from 
her in religious profession, and evinced a due 
regard for the sincere of all denominations. 

In the domestic circle, she was kind, affection- 
ate, and considerate, and this extended to every 
branch of her household. Being naturally of a 
cheerful disposition, her society was both plea- 
sant and instructive to young people, many of 
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whom, connected with her own and her late} words in Revelations being repe 


husband’s families, she had, at different periods 
of her life, taken under her immediate protection, 


to whom her warm affection, unceasing solicitude, | “that was slain, to receive power, an 
and truly parental kindness, greatly and de-| and wisdom, and strength, and honour. 


servedly endeared her. 
She was an example of Christian disinterest- 


edness in the ordinary affairs of life. She sym-| 


pathized deeply with the poor in their dis- 
tresses, and was a liberal benefactor to them and 


to institutions for their benefit, experiencing, we | 


doubt not, the truth of our Lord’s declaration, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

About the seventy-second year of her age, she 
met with an injury from a fall, which occasioned 
lameness the remainder of her life. ‘This was 
peculiarly trying to one of her active habits, but 
it was borne with exemplary patience and 
resignation, under the belief, that “all things 
work together for good to them that love God.” 
Notwithstanding this infirmity, she was diligent 
in the attendance of our meetings, although it 
subjected her to great personal inconvenience 
and suffering, regarding itas a peculiar privilege, 
and believing that many sustained great loss 
from the neglect of it. 

With advancing years her bodily strength 
gradually declined, but she was favoured to retain 
her mental faculties with great clearness. About 
five years previous to the close of her life, she 
had an illness, apparently near unto death, 
during which she was mercifully preserved in 
patience, uttering many impressive observations. 
On one occasion, afler much bodily suffering, 
having obtained some hours of refreshing sleep, 
her lively sense of gratitude was expressed in 
these words of elevated thanksgiving: “ Ado- 
ration unto Him who is above all knowledge 
and beyond all praise ;—magnified be his name 
who has so helped me this night.” Another 
time, being asked by one of her daughters if she 
did not feel the everlasting arms underneath, she 
replied, “* Yes: —I have remembered the language, 
‘He upholdeth all things by the word of his 
power.’’’ A remark being made as to the de- 
sirableness of being able to say “'Thy will be 
done,” she responded, “It has been my desire : 
Not my will, but thine be done, O God!’ An- 
other time she said, “Iam not anxious about 
getting better, but desire to leave every care to 
the Judge of all—my great concern is, that love 
may prevail over all.”” Being for a short time 
supported in bed, she broke forth in a strain of 
devotional fervour ever memorable to those 
around her, “ Fear not, I am with thee; be not 
dismayed, Iam thy God. The eternal God is 
my refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms; yes, this is his assured language. ‘Trust 
in the Lord at all times, and no disappointment 
will attend. I have no anxiety, but if it please 
Infinite Wisdom to sustain me a little Jonger in 
this dark valley, allis safe. The good Shepherd 
has been with me all my life long.’’ On the 
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sweet and powerful voice, continued the ¢. 
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glory, and blessing,”’ for evermore. 

The illness which terminated the life of o, 
beloved friend was only of ten days continyanos 
during which, from the oppression of dises«, 
she was incapable of much conversation of an. 
kind, yet at intervals. not a few precious and 
consoling expressions fell from her lips, evin wes 
that her soul reposed in peaceful, humble eons. 
dence in her God and Saviour, whether for jj). 
or death, being enabled to commit all into 4), 
Divine hand, to cast herself in the full assurayep 
of faith upon Him who, she thankfully acknovw. 
ledged, had helped her even from early yout), 
Gratitude for present mercies seemed to be the 
covering of her spirit, and solicitude for \y 
spiritual and temporal welfare of her household, 
continued prominent even in this state of weak. 
ness. ‘I’o one of her young relations who kindly 
attended her, she said with much fervour, « My 
dear, seek the Lord and his strength; seek his 
face evermore ;’’ and elasping her hands, repeated, 
“seek his face evermore.’” During much of the 
last night of her life, those who had the privilege 
of being with her were impressed with the per- 
suasion, that whilst the redeemed spirit yet lin- 
gered here, something of a foretaste of the hea- 
venly joy on which she was about to enter, was 
already granted her. ‘That universal love which 
had distinguished her character and conduct 
through life, was still conspicuous as she ap- 
proached the immediate presence of Hin who 
is love itself. On being asked whether she had 
any particular message to her friends, she an- 
swered, “ Love to all,” adding with affectionate 
emphasis, * most sincerely, I wish none may b¢ 
lost.” Not many hours preceding the close, 
she uttered the vocal tribute, * Render unto the 
Lord thanksgiving and praise,’’ and remarked, 
in evident allusion to the prospect of dissolution, 
“His own appointed time is best, I hope my 
head will be kept above the waters,” which was 
indeed graciously realized, and we doubt not she 
was found among the number of those servants, 
who, when their Lord cometh are found wate- 
ing, with their loins girded about, and their 
lamps burning; that to her, death is swallowed 
up in victory, and that she has entered into the 
joy of her Lord. 


iy 


COST OF ANIMOSITIES. 


One cannot pass over from Dover to Calais, 
without being struck with the immense expencr 
ture which has been lavished upon the animost 
ties of the two countries. We hear with astonish- 
ment of some hundred thousand pounds raised 
in England, for the dispersion of the Bible 
through the world; of £20,000 per annum 








raised to send missionaries to communicate to 
peathen nations the blessings of Christianity. 
Such exertions excite our admiration, elevate 
our country in our eyes, and even exalt our 
nature. But turn for a moment to the opposite 
ieture, and observe ten times these enormous 
sums expended upon twenty acres of land at 
Dover, and as many at Calais; not to promote 
civilization or happiness, but for purposes of 
mutual hostility, defiance, aggression and blood- 
shed. I do verily believe, that the true, genuine, 
yalorous, military spirit, is the true and genuine 
spirit inspired by the money of man; and I hope 
that L shall never refuse or be ashamed to avow 
these strange, extraordinary sentiments.—7’. F. 
Buxton. 





For Friends’ Review, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


English history is a story which has no 
parallel, and which, more than any other, illus- 
trates the inseparable connection between Chris- 
tianity and civilization in its highest develop- 
ments. Of all the writers upon this great subject, 
a living author seems to have found, or at least 
to have succeeded in conveying to his readers, 
the truest conception of its moral bearing. 
Hallam’s “ Constitutional History of England,” 
isa picture of moral and intellectual progress, 
traced by a master hand. It does not deal in 
glowing descriptions of military achievements, 
but reeords the triumphs of mind. It shews how 
the increasing sense of moral obligation prepared 
the way for the more equal diffusion of the 
blessings of liberty ; it records the gradual re- 
cognition of individual rights, as both the cause 
and the result of social progress; and the final 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of law, as 
secured not so much by physical force, as by 
indomitable perseverance, and that development 
of mind which Christianity alone produces. 

Hallam’s standard of morality is not a perfect 
one; but by that standard he tests the actions 
which he relates, with singular impartiality. So 
curiously do the political questions of the day 
connect themselves with the history of the 
British Constitution, that it were too much to say 
that party views never intrude upon his discus- 
sions. But it is difficult to read the calm, lucid 
and logical disquisitions upon the great topics 
included in his narrative, without the conviction 
that he brought to his task a high sense of the 
dignity of history, with extraordinary sagacity 
and eritieal acumen, A perfect master of his 
native tongue, his writings may be studied as ‘+a 
well of English undefiled,” while the formation 
of the English constitution, from its rude begin- 
hings under our Saxon ancestors, until its great 
outline was clearly defined in the reign of William 
II, and the wonderful elasticity by which it has 
adapted itself to every successive stage of social 
progress subjects which must ever form promi- 
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nent topics in the history of our race—are illus- 
trated by a comprehensive intellect, thoroughly 
stored with the accumulated knowledge of our 
times. I proceed to extract from this great work, 
a comparison between Napoleon and Cromwell, 
which, as the testimony of one, the bias of 
whose opinion was certainly not towards the 
Stuarts, must have weight in our estimate of the 
Protector’s character. C. 
“ The most superficial observer cannot have 
overlooked the general resemblance in the for- 
tunes and character of Cromwell, and of him 
who more recently, and upon an ampler theatre, 
has struck nations with wonder andawe. But 
the parallel may be traced more closely than per- 
haps has hitherto been remarked. Both raised 
to power by the only merit which a revolution 
leaves uncontroverted and untarnished, that of 
military achievements, in that reflux of public 
sentiment, when the fervid enthusiasm of de- 
mocracy gives place to disgust at its excesses, 
and a desire of firm government. ‘The means of 
greatness the same to both; the extinction of a re- 
presentative assembly, once national, but already 
mutilated by violence, and sunk by its submission 
to that illegal force, into general contempt. In 
military science, or the renown of their ex- 
ploits we certainly cannot rank Cromwell by 
the side of him for whose genius and ambition 
all Europe seemed the appointed quarry ; but it 
may be said that the former’s exploits were as 
much above the level of his cotemporaries, and 
more the fruits of an original, uneducated capacity. 
In civil government there can be no adequate 
parallel between one who had drunk only the 
dregs of a besotted fanaticism, and one to whom 
the stores of reason and philosophy were open. 
But it must be here added that Cromwell, far un- 
like his antitype, never showed any signs of a 
legislative mind, or any desire to fix his renown 
on that noblest basis, the amelioration of social 
institutions. Both were eminent masters of hu- 
man nature, and played with inferior capacities 
in all the security of powerful minds. ‘Though 
both, coming at the conclusion of a struggle for 
liberty, trampled upon her claims, and some- 
times spoke disdainfully of her name, each 
knew how to associate the interests of those 
who had contended for her, with his own as- 
cendancy, and made himself the representative 
of a victorious revolution. ‘Those who had too 
much philosophy or zeal for freedom, to give 
way to popular admiration for these illustrious 
usurpers, were yet amused with the adulation 
that lawful princes showered on them, more 
gratuitously in one instance, with servile terror in 
the other. Both, too, repaid in some measure this 
homage of the pretended great, by turning their 
ambition towards those honours and titles which 
they knew to be so little connected with high 
desert. A fallen race of monarchs, which had 
made way for the greatness of each, cherished 
hopes of restoration by their power, till each, by 
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an inexpiable act of blood, manifested his de- a fine forest, and opposite rises the gia 


termination to make no compromise with that 
line. Both possessed a certain coarse good na- 
ture and affability, that covered the want of 
conscience, honour and humanity; quick in 
passion, but not vindictive, and averse to un- 
necessary crimes. ‘Their fortunes in the con- 
clusion of life were indeed very different; one 
forfeited the affections of his people, which the 
other, in the character at least of their master, 
had never possessed ; one furnished a moral to 
Europe by the continuance of his success, the 
other by the prodigiousness of his fall. A fresh 
resemblance arose afterwards, when the restora- 
tion of those royal families, whom the ascendant 
had kept under, revived ancient animosities, and 
excited new ones; those who from love of de- 
mocratic liberty had borne the most deadly 
hatred to the apostates who had betrayed it, re- 
covering some affection to their memory out of 
aversion to a common enemy.” 


From Chambers’s Journal. 


HOSPITAL FOR INFANT CRETINS. 


The unfortunate beings whose destiny forms 
the subject of this memoir, are well known to 


travellers in Switzerland, whose enjoyment of | 


the beauties of that glorious country has often 
been clouded by the sight of what has hitherto 
been considered as incurable suffering. ‘The 
benevolent have sighed over their degradation, 
the political economist has calculated the dead 
weight that they must prove on so poor a popu- 
lation, and the Christian has mourned over im- 
mortal souls, enveloped, as it were, in a chrysalis, 
which will open only when the cerements of the 
tomb shall burst. 

They have existed for centuries—indeed, no 
one in the country knows the time when there 
were no crétins in the land; they have existed 
as an unavoidable evil, and no means had hitherto 
been sought to turn away so great an affliction, 
or modify its intensity, till one of those noble 
and unselfish characters, which the world sees 
from time to time stand forth from the crowd, 
rose up to help them, giving his powers of mind 
and energies of heart to the subject, and devoting 
himself entirely to the cure or amelioration of 
infant cretins. t 

Itis now seven years since the simple-hearted 
and benevolent Dr. Guggenbiihl founded his 
asylum on the heights of the Abendberg, a spot 
which poets and painters might choose as the 
scene of their reveries, and which is singularly 
well-calculated to supply the wants of its inmates 
for their physical and intellectual development. 
A purer air cannot exist, nor a scene of more 
exquisite beauty. It is an open space, three 
thousand five hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, between the lakes of ‘Thun and Brientz, and 
overhanging the towns of Interlacken and Unter- 
seen; below, the mountain is thickly covered by 





en 


: . nt form of 
the glorious Jungfrau—a sovereign among th, 


mighty Alps. The buildings which form th, 
hospice are extremely modest, but conveniepy - 
and on that height is to be found nearly all jh. 
necessaries of daily life. The produce of {hp 
kitchen-garden is, in general, very abundan - 
and Indian corn, and even other corn, grows well 
there. ‘The inmates bake their own bread, and 
sometimes kill their own meat, Poultry and 
goats compleie their stock. 

Almost always the winter, which is severe jp 
the valley, passes gently over the heights. ‘Two 
unfailing springs of water supply them amply 
with baths, as well as what is wanted for house- 
hold use. 

In this retirement, with all the ardor with 
which discoveries inspire genius, and the patience 
and affection with which the love of his fellow- 
creatures has filled his heart, the young and 
scientific physician we have named, has resolved 
on spending his life, surrounded by objects for 
the greater part of a disgusting nature, and with- 
out companions of like education with himself, 
except in the valley below. Before this living 
example of Christian love we bow with feelings 
of unmixed veneration ; for, when he began his 
work, there were no admiring crowds to fan 
enthusiasm ; there was everything to fear from 
want of funds, and little co-operation to hope tor 
from the medical practitioners of the country. 
There were deep-rooted prejudices to overcome. 
Money never is abundant in Switzerland, and 
one canton takes but little interest in the institu- 
tions of another. 

Once inspired with this generous determina- 
tion, and prompted by scientific knowledge, Dr. 
Guggenbiihl gave himself up to the study of the 
probable causes of this mysterious disorder, and 
of the probable means of curing it. For this, 
he availed himself of the researches and opinions 
of others, and also of what is always a sure 
guide—the hereditary wisdom of the inhabitants 
of those places where crétinism is most preva- 
lent. 

He found that from the celebrated De Saus- 
sure, down to the living physicians of Switzer- 
land, all agreed that the disorder never showed 
itself above the height of four thousand feet on 
the mountains; and that children attacked by 1, 
and immediately carried up into a purer and 
keener air, were sure to recover, and even to be 
more lively and forwarder on returning again 
into the valleys, at the approach of winter, than 
the other children of those parts; but also, they 
easily fall back again into the same state as before, 
and require more than one summer spent upon 
the heights to free them entirely from all symp- 
toms of the disorder. 

He found, also, that those who were rich 
enough, sent their offspring away while infants 
to healthier spots; and that the inhabitants of 
Sion, in the Valais, who possess mayens, oF 








astures, and chalets on the heights, send their 
wives up to them, to be delivered there, with 
the conviction that the infants so born are freer 
from attacks of crétinism than those born in the 
valleys. All these undoubted facts led him to 
found his establishment at the height so indicated, 
and in the healthiest spot possible, where the 
little cretins can spend the winter as well as the 
summer in comfort, and be not only under the 
care of nurses and physicians, but also under 
that of schoolmasters and mistresses, and so re- 
ceive bodily care and intellectual instruction at 
the same time. 

He began in the spirit of Franke, whose ex- 
ample he so ofien alludes to; and relying on the 
fulness of Christian benevolence to realize what 
he felt sure of executing, were the means ob- 
tained. His difficulties were great, and the 
sympathy he met with at first amongst his own 
countrymen, next to nothing; but we cannot but 
regard the neighbourhood of Interlacken, which 
in summer is filled with tourists from every 
country, as a most providential circumstance for 
the success of the rising hospital. 

The first news that we received of its existence 
was from the graphic pen of one of the daughters 
of the Russian ambassador, (the Baron de Kru- 
dener,) then at Interlacken, who had accom- 
panied the Princess Rephin on a visit to it, and 
who described its very infancy with enthusiasm. 
Some time after, the king of Wurtemberg, while 
resident at Interlacken, inspected it himself, and 
gave substantial marks of his interest; and the 
scientific of all countries, as well as the philan- 
thropie and the curious, who visit the Bernese 
Oberland, have spread a knowledge of its foun- 
dation throughout the continent, more rapidly 
than otherwise could ever have been hoped 
for. 

Nevertheless, ill-natured doubts were thrown 
on the facts which Dr. Guggenbiihl published, 
and ridicule even was not wanting to dishearten 
and distress him. Some generous-minded per- 
sons were, however, to be found, who held out a 
helping hand, and assisted him to put his benevo- 
lent designs in execution. 

As soon as the establishment was opened, the 
government of Berne granted it a sum of six 
hundred livres; and those of Fribourg, the 
Valais, and St. Gall, sent crétin children to be 
maintained there at theirexpense. The king of 
Prussia likewise took notice of it, and ordered 
two children to be placed there from the princi- 
pality of Neufchatel; the Countess of Hahn 
Hahn, who had taken her daughter to the 
Abendberg, in the vain hope of effecting her 
cure, (but her age, sixteen, rendered it impossi- 
ble,) with a most natural sympathy for others 
similarly afflicted, requested that a Valaisan 
child should be always maintained there at her 
expense, to be called Aer child, one succeeding 
the other when cured, and for which she gave 
the necessary funds. 
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Associations began then to be formed in many 
of the capitals of Europe, beginning with Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam, &c.; and finally, Dr. Troxler, 
professor of Berne, gave the establishment the 
sanction of his powerful name. Subscriptions 
were made which have enabled Dr. Guggenbiihl 
to extend his operations wider than he possibly 


add a second building to the original one, that 
the children might be enabled to continue their 
gymnastic excercises through the winter, whereas 
before they could only be performed in the open 
air. He has also added two or three rooms in 
the new building, which can be occupied by the 
parents of the children, who may wish to remain 
with them for a longer or a shorter time; for 
among the sick, whom Dr. Guggenbiihl’s rising 
reputation has brought to the Abendberg, are 
some of high rank, who, though not precisely 
crétins, were yet of that class of patients in whom 
the brain appears not to have been properly de- 
veloped ; and to these he has been of very great 
use. When we visited him in 1846, and fully 
enjoyed the sight of so much natural and moral 
beauty, we saw two titled little girls who had 
been taken to him from Germany, to die, as it 
was thought, but who have, on the contrary, 
lived and prospered under his roof. 

Of the number of children hitherto admitted, 
one-third have been sent back to their families 
quite cured, others more or less ameliorated, and 
some few have died. In general, Dr. Guggen- 
biihl complains that they are not left long enough, 
and assures us that a long space of time and con- 
tinued care are absolutely necessary to insure 
perfect success ; not less, he reckons, than three 
years in general. Some have appeared to bafile 
every effort, their bodies presenting an ensemble 
of deformity, their tongues obtruding from their 
mouths, their heads hanging down, their skin 
wrinkled like a person of eighty, their limbs 
dwindled to nothing, their bodies enormous, and 
neither sign of intelligence nor any articulate 
sound to be drawn from them. Even these, by 
his kind and judicious treatment, by unwearying 
care, by baths, by aromatic frictions, by electri- 
city, by goats’ milk, by exposure to the air and 
sun, by every means of infant development, 
playing, talking, laughing, by lessons with pic- 
tures, and by singing—even these have acquired 
the use of their limbs, the power of speech, the 
faculty of learning ; and have, afier a long stay 
on the Abendberg, been sent back as well as, 
and even more forward in most branches of in- 
struction, than the generality of children of their 
age. ‘Their progress is never uniform or regular, 
but always by fits and starts, and all at once, as 
if a cell were opened in their brain, or a veil 
withdrawn from their understanding, and that, 
too, when least expected. Parents and school- 
masters might learn many a useful lesson on that 
Alpine height, and find data which would save 
more than one dunce from the rod, and teach the 
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master that he is far more to blame than the 
scholar. 

His great principle is to strengthen the body 
before he attempts to develop the mind. He 
even goes so far as to say, that to venture on the 
second before the first is accomplished, is pro- 
ductive of the most disastrous consequences ; 
and were his warning voice but listened to, how 
many victims of precocity, how many little 
wonders, who minister to parental self-love for 
a time, and then sink into mediocrity afterwards, 


nervous irritability ! 

Dr. Guggenbiih! divides crétinism into several 
different species:—I1st, Atrophy, in which the 
spinal marrow has suffered mostly, and the ex- 
tremities are nearly paralyzed: 2d, Rachitie, 
where the bones have become soft and spongy, 


disorder being occasioned by water formed in 
the cells of the skull which ought to be occupied 
by the brain: 4th, Inborn, of which the germ is 
in the infant at its birth, and which presents any 
or all of the foregoing principles, and varies in 
intensity, from the slightly affected, down to the 
mass of animal matter which lies where it is 
placed, and can neither move nor speak. In 
this class are to be remarked those who have 
imperfect bodily growth, and the head out of 
proportion to the body ; and also those who do 
not speak, yet are not deaf, but who have great 
difficulty in articulating, and are too lazy to 
attempt it. 

We might give some striking extracts from 
the German report published by Dr. Guggenbiihl 
in 1846, illustrative of each of these forms of 
crétinism ; but perhaps the following case of the 
first-mentioned form of cretinism (atrophy) will 

be considered sufficient in a non-professional 
journal like this. 

“], , alittle girl of six months old, was 
brought to us. Her mother is strong and 
healthy, but her father weak and scrofulous. ‘Till 
she was four months old she was in good health, 
but weaker than children of that age generally. 
A violent cold was the beginning of her illness ; 
and when brought to our house, her appearance 
was so wretched as to procure her the name of 
the little worm from the Princess-Royal Henri- 
etta of Wurtemberg, during her visit to us; and 
truly was she so named, for she was frightful 
to look upon. Her body was more like a skele- 
ton covered with skin than anything else, and 
that skin was cold and wrinkled. All her mus- 
cles were immovable, and the extremities of her 
body like miniature hands and feet. Her face 
was deadly white, her forehead and cheeks 
wrinkled like an old person’s, while her black 
and piercing eyes had a singularly knowing look. 
She slept ill, her pulse was feeble, and she had 
no natural heat. She came to us in July ; the 
weather was beautiful, and the keenness of our 
mountain air, the uninterrupted sunshine of our 

















































































might be saved from subsequent suffering and | 
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unclouded sky, the electricity which predomj. 

nates in the atmosphere, all which have sy eText 

an influence on our invalids, were furthered be 

strict regimen and constant care. This delicarp 
little creature, who so soon after her birth had 
' begun to lose all resemblance to a human being 

and that so rapidly, now made as rapid strides 
towards recovery. In three months time, the 
| deformities of her person began to disappear, 
| her skin recovered its natural warmth, the wrip. 
kles vanished, and her face grew young again, 
with the hue and the charm of infancy ; and 
the same time her smile, and the manner in 
which she took notice of those around her, 
showed that the faculties of her mind were 
awakening also. In the space of twelve months, 
she had lost the appearance of a little doll, and 
had regained that of children of her own age— 
proof sufficient of the efficacy of proper treat- 
ment begun without loss of time, and of the dis- 
order being more efficaciously treated in earliest 
infancy than at a later period. It is now 
eighteen months since she left us, and we have 
had the happiness of learning from the Pastor 
Bitzius of Lutzelfliick, (so well known as a popu- 
lar writer,) in whose parish she is, that she con- 
tinues in perfect health, and can talk and express 
herself well.” 


To be continued, 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


MOROCCO. 


Few persons in Europe are aware of the ex- 
traordinary policy of the emperors of Morocco, 
and few therefore were prepared for the solid 
support received by the Sultan Abd-er-Rahman 
from his subjects when attacked by so formidable 
an enemy as Abd-el-Kader had proved himself, 
by his religious and military prestige, as much 
as by his unbounded activity and energy. 

The policy, however, which has made the 
fortune of the Edrisite dynasty, has at all times 
been a very simple one—namely, with foreign 
powers, no relations, complete isolation ; and at 
home, alliance with all the great families of the 
kingdom. ‘This double line of conduct explains 
the existence and the strength (if “union 
is strength”) of the empire of Morocco. Let us 
enter nore fully into the particulars of this two- 
fold system, the originality of which will not 
fail to surprise those of our readers who may 
not be familiar with the ideas and principles of 
Oriental monarchies. 

Morocco, in its geographical position, stands 
almost isolated. It is bounded on the west by 
the Atlantic, on the north by the Mediterranean, 
on the east by Algeria, which, up to the period 
of the French conquest, seventeen years 220, 
counted as nothing; and on the south by the 
Desert, and different tribes who obey no form ol 
government. It was not difficult, therefore, for 
the founders and successors of the dynasty of 








\orocco to enclose themselves in a moral manner 
within a species of insurmountable barrier—that 
is to say, to have no relation with foreign powers. 
This they have done. No commerce, no diplo- 
macy. They have imprisoned themselves in 
their own country ; they have lived, and made 
their subjects live, in a perpetual enclosure, the 
country sufficing, by its own resources, for the 
fow wants of its inhabitants. What has been 
the result of this singular policy? ‘That this 
monarchy has had to engage in no foreign wars, 
and thus has been enabled to consolidate itself 
without fear of any dangerous foe. 

Being unapproachable by enemies from 
without, they have turned their thoughts to 
avoiding hostility in their own territories, and 
the following is the plan they have adopted for 
centuries :— 

Since the foundation of the dynasty, every 
reigning monarch has taken a wife from every 
important family of the country. Any of those 
who have reigned twenty or thirty years, like 
the two last sovereigns, Molei-Sleinau and 
Moulei-Abd-er-Rahman, have numbered two or 
three thousand wives from the great families 
alone. At the present moment, Abd-er-Rahman 
has no less than seven hundred lawful consorts— 
namely, two hundred at Morocco, two hundred 
at Mecknez, and three hundred at Fez. It is to 
this multitude of ladies, whose support is ruinous, 
that the low state of the imperial treasury must 
in a great measure be attributed. ‘They are 
seven hundred daughters of the great families of 
the empire, who wait for a marriage, to return 
then to their paternal home, with a young cherif, 
son of the sultan! ‘The result of this matrimo- 
nomania is, that the emperors, when they reach 
the age of sixty, like Abd-er-Rahman, can 
number hundreds of male children fit to carry 
arms, thousands of grandsons, and thousands of 
nephews and grand-nephews. If you unite to 
this little army, which derives its blood, its life, 
from one single source—the fathers-in-law, 
brothers-in-law, the cousins to the sixth degree 
inclusively—you will arrive at the strange but 
positive conclusion, that of eight millions of sub- 
jects, one million of individuals belong by the 
strongest ties to the reigning dynasty. 

This may seem monstrous, but it is neverthe- 
less the exact truth. There are whole towns 
and districts whose inhabitants are offshoots of 
the imperial family. ‘Thus all the Chourfas of 
Tafilet are cousins, in various degrees of the 
emperor. 

But the imperial policy does not stop here. 
All those with whom the emperor, from peculiar 
considerations, cannot form connections by ties 
of blood, such as Moors, Jews, and Christians, 
if they be of any weight, he chains to his 
chariot by the link of commerce, of which he 
reserves to himself the exclusive monopoly. He 
uot only gives to some the privilege of buying 
and selling such and such an article in such and 
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such a port, but he constitutes himself their 
banker, and lends them the money necessary for 
their trade. Some of these loans have amounted 
to £80,000. When the Prince de Joinville bom- 
barded Mogador, he was told that the merchants 
of that place owed £800,000 to the emperor. 


Here, then, is 2 man who holds in his hands, 


either by relationship or by interest, almost all 
the chief resources of his kingdom. His patron- 
age and his strength are increased by the prestige 
of holiness which he derives from his titles of 
‘Lineal descendant of the Prophet, 
“ Head of Islamism in the West.” 
of need, he could also count on the valuable as- 
sistance of the order of Moulei-Taieb, a religious 
association, as powerful as it is numerous, and 
whose chief, being invested with the privilege of 
sanctioning the nomination of the emperors, is 
necessarily, from his position, devoted to the 
existing dynasty. 


” 


and the 
At the hour 





MANUFACTURE OF INDIAN RUBBER SHOES. 


The man of the house returned from the forest 


about noon, bringing in nearly two gallons of 
milk, which he had been engaged since daylight 
in collecting from one hundred and twenty trees 
that had been tapped upon the previous morning. 
This quantity of milk he said would suffice for 
ten pairs of shoes, and when he himself attended 
to the trees, he could collect the same quantity 
every morning for several months. 
the shoes, two girls were the artists, in a little 
thatched hut which had no opening but the door 
From an inverted water-jar, the bottom of which 


In making 


had been broken out for the purpose, issued a 


column of dense white smoke, from the burning 
of a species of palm nut, and which so filled the 


hut, that we could scarcely see the inmates. ‘The 
lasts used were of wood, exported from the 
United States, and were smeared with clay, to 
prevent adhesion. In the leg of each was a long 
sick, serving as a handle. The last was dipped 
into the milk, and immediately held over the 
smoke, which, without much discolouring, dried 
the surface at once. It was then re-dipped, and 
the process was repeated a dozen times, until 
the shoe was of sufficient thickness, care being 
taken to give a greater number of coatings to the 
bottom. ‘The whole operation, from the smear- 
ing of the last to placing the finished shoe in the 
sun, required less than five minutes. ‘The shoe 
was now of a slighily more yellowish hue than 
the liquid milk, but in the course of a few hours 
it became of a reddish-brown. After an expo- 
sure of twenty-four hours, it is figured as we see 
upon the imported shoes, ‘This is done by the 
girls with small sticks of hard wood, or the 
needle-like spines of some of the palms, 
Stamping has been tried, but without success. 
The shoe is now cut from the last, and is ready 
for sale, bringing a price of from ten to twelve 
vintens or cents per pair, It is a long time 
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before they assume the black hue. Brought to 
the city, they are assorted, the best being laid 
aside for exportation as shoes, the others as 
waste rubber.— Edwards’ Voyage up the Amazon. 
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By a late number of the Western Friend, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, we are informed that the 
Meeting for Sufferings of Indiana have issued an 
address to the citizens of Ohio, remonstrating 
against some of the laws of that State in relation 
to the people of colour. The enactments of which 
they complain are usually termed the “ black laws 
of Ohio.” The address appears without date, but 
from circumstances known to us, is believed to 
have been recently issued. It may be observed 
that the Yearly Meeting of Indiana, on behalf of 
which that Meeting for Sufferings has acted, in- 
cludes a number of Quarters, and consequently a 
arge body of Friends, resident in the State of 
Ohio. It is understood that this subject has also 
engaged the consideration of Friends in the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, but we 
do not find that they have appealed to the public 
or to the Legislature of the State, on that account. 

It is well known, that, by the ordinance of 1787, 
the territory north-west of the Ohio, of which the 
State of that name is a part, was carefully guarded 
against the intrusion of slavery; and that to this 
circumstance the unparalleled advancement of the 
State, in population and wealth, has been geuerally 
and justly attributed. It must then be a cause of 
poignant regret, that a State thus favoured should 
permit its statute book to be stained with enact- 
ments so irreconcilable with the principles of free 
government, as the black laws of Ohio certainly are. 

The Constitution of the State was adopted in the 
autumn of 1802, and its avowed object was “to 
establish justice, promote the welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
posterity :” yet as early as 1804, a law was enacted 
which prohibits black or mulatto persons from 
settling or residing in the State, unless they should 
first produce a certificate of freedom from some 
court within the United States, attested by the 
clerk of the court. An inhabitant of the State is 
not at liberty to hire, or in any way employ, a black 
or mulatto person who is not possessed of such 
certificate, undera penalty of not less than ten, nor 
more than fifty dollars; one-half to the informer, 
and the other half to the State. The employer 
being required, in addition to this penalty, to pay 
the owner of such black or mulatto, in case an 
owner is found, the sum of fif:y cents for every 
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day he or she was employed, harboured, o; 
cealed. 

In 1807, an act amendatory of the precedine 
provided that no negro or mulatto should emigray, 
into, or settle in the State, without entering jy, 
bond with two freehold securities in the sup ,; 
$500, to be of good behaviour; and moreover ; 
pay the expense of their maintainance in case they 
should be found unable to support themselye. 
Any inhabitant of the State, who shall employ, 
harbour or conceal any negro or mulatto, contrary 
to the provisions of this act, is rendered liable tp, 
penalty not exceeding $100; and to the cost 9; 
maintaining such negro or mulatto, in case he 9; 
she shall become incapable of self support. Ap. 
other section of the same act, provides that no black 
or mulatto person shall be permitted to give ey;. 
dence in any court of record in the State, in any 
cause where either party is a white person, or jy 
any prosecution instituted in behalf of the State, 
against a white person. 

These are the principal but not the only acts 
against which our Friends of Indiana Meeting {or 
Sufferings have issued their remonstrance. The 


— 


~ 
Con. 


injustice of some of these provisions, in relation to 
the white as well as the coloured race, is clearly 
exposed. The following extract may afford to ou 
readers a view of the tone and teuor of the ad. 
dress: 


‘“ Let us take a passing notice of the 4th section 
of the law of 1807, disqualifying coloured persons 
from giving evidence, &c. Asevery act of legisla- 
tion is supposed to be designed to redress some 
evil, or to procure some advantage, we naturally 
inquire, what was the evil to be redressed or 
advantage to be gained by this provision of law’ 
Was it supposed that negroes and mulattoes were 
too much addicted to mendacity, and too artful in 
concealing their falsehoods from the penetration o! 
judges and jurors, to be trusted to give evidence in 
a court of law? If that opinion was entertained, 
why were they permitted to give testimony in any 
case? or was it deemed less desirable that the 
truth should appear when coloured only were con- 
cerned, than where one or both parties happened 
to be white? or may we not fear that the object 
was to prevent the people of colour from obtaining 
redress for outrages committed upon their persons, 
or ‘property, by unprincipled whites? Whatever 
the motive of the legislature may have been; 
whether the act was designed to secure the people 
of our own colour against the just demands of the 
negro race, or whether it was dictated by that 
cruel and ineffable contempt with which the de- 
scendants of Africa have long been regarded, the 
effect of it can scarcely be mistaken. While this 
provision stands unrepealed, the coloured inhabl- 
tants of the State have little to expect from the pro- 
tection of law, even in cases of the grossest oul 
rage, And now let us soberly ask, what possible 
injury could be apprehended from permutting 

ersons of every complexion to state what they 
oow in courts of law, and subjecting their tes 
timony to the rigid scrutiny of the bar, to the 
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explanations of the bench, and the deductions of the 
ory box? Isit reasonable to believe that more 
iJeehoods could be pemee upon the community 
sad left undetected than now are ? 

4s these people are debarred by the terms of the 
(yastitution from participating in the choice of 
vor legislators, and of course can exercise no con- 
rol over the laws by which they are governed, a 
«tuation which we should hardly think equal and 
wst, if placed in it ourselves, this circumstance 
‘ynishes a forcible appeal to our sympathy, and 
dloy, creases the responsibility of those entrusted with 
he legislation of the State. For “he that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God.” 


loa 

: we regard these people as strangers, and not as 
a (ollow citizens, we ought to remember that among 
° OF the chosen people of old they were commanded to 


An. have “one law to him that is home born and unto 
the stranger that sojourneth among you.” And 
' the cause of the stranger was frequently and for- 
- cibly recommended to their attention. 
any The Christian religion has broken down the wall 
in of partition between Jews and Gentiles, and teaches 
us to regard every man as our neighbour, whom we 
are commanded to love as ourselves. 

Now, fellow-citizens, let us seriously inquire 
Cts » : ‘: 

t whether the acts of violence and outrage by which 
for the coloured population was introduced into the 
he United States, have not brought a weight of guilt 
upon our country which we are bound to expiate, 
as far as possible, by according to them a liberal 
iy participation in the blessings, temporal and spiritual, 
ur which have been poured on our favoured land. 
Can we, as citizens of the United States, and above 
ail, as professors of the benign doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, give countenance to laws which we should 
. deem unjust and oppressive if subjected to them 
" ourselves; which evidently originated in a cruel 
. prejudice, and which are calculated to produce 
. aad perpetuate that very degradation of moral and 
y — character, which are urged in their de- 

ence. 





’ 


In our 41st number we inserted a communication 
f from a valued correspondent in relation to the life 
and character of Oliver Cromwell, at the close of 
) which the writer expresses an expectation of com- 
| municating, on a future vecasion, a passage from an 
eminent author in support of the view which he 
had given. The expectation then expressed has 
been verified, and the passage, extracted from 
Hallam, with some judicious preliminary observa- 
tions, will be found in the present number. 





Dieo.—On the 24th of the Sixth month, near 
Bristol, England, Dantexr Wueever. He was the 
youngest son of our late beloved friend Daniel 
Wheeler, and possessed many of those traits of 
character which distinguished his eminent father. 

ving chosen the Medical profession, he was 
pursuing his studies in England, when the series 
* severe afflictions to which the family at Shoos- 
‘Ary were subjecied, called him to reside for a time 
in that inhospitable climate. After the death of 
tus father, he returned to his native land—his sister 
and himself constituting the only survivors of that 
once numerous family circle. In the Seventh 
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month, 1846, he was married to a daughter of 
Jonathan and Rache! Priestman, the latter of whom 
became well known to many Friends here, during 
her acceptable religious jabours in our land. His 
health had jong been precarious, and he finally 
sunk under the pulmonary disease which had 
proved fatal to several members of his family. 

As the editor of his father’s Journal, he evinced 
considerable ability as well as a just estimate of 
those great doctrines of which that beloved parent 
was favoured to be an able advocat e, both in the 
ministry and by a life of remarkable dedication to 
the Divine Will. We have no particulars of the 
circumstances attending the close of his life, yet 
we were not willitg to withhold this brief notice 
of one who had participated so largely in the affec- 
tion, the counsel, and the trials of a faithful servant 
of Christ, and whose departure has left a void in 
the hearts of those most nearly connected with 
him, which claims our deepest sympathy. 

—,, Suddenly, of erysipelas, at East Vassal- 

boro, Maine, on First day evening, the 21st of 5th 
month last, in the 43d year of his age, FRANKLIN 
Dow, a member of Vassalboro Monthly Meeting. 
He was of an amiable disposition, and left a large 
circle of friends to mourn his loss. 
, Of apoplexy, after an illness of ten hours, 
at her residence in New Garden, Columbiana Co., 
Ohio, on the 22d ult, Hannan, wife of Caspar 
Williams, aged about 55 years. She wasa beloved 
friend, aud member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting. 





For Friends’ Review. 


I have read the enclosed article in the “« New 
York Dry Goods Reporter,” with much in- 
terest. Although somewhat foreign to the design 
of «The Review,” yet from its capability of 
general application, not only in regard to busi- 
ness, but also in the education and government 
of children, and the management of our domestic 
affairs, I am induced to offer it for publi- 
cation, hoping that the perusal of it may awaken 
some who are in the too common practice of 
withholding praise where it is due, and neglect- 
ing to reprove when needed. A. U. E. 


COMMENDATION, 


In no branch of mercantile pursuits are the 
good effects of commendation so plainly evinced 
as in that to which this journalis devoted. ‘The 
reason we presume lies in the fact that no one 
branch is so entirely dependent on the personal 
address and exertion of the merchant’s assist- 
ants. 

These two things are the great prerequisites ; 
without them success is problematical at least. 
Country merchants who visit our cities, and cus- 
tomers who throng our retail stores, are wont to 
trade only where suavity of disposition and ur- 
banity of manners characterize the salesmen. 
We all know that high salaries are paid to sales- 
men possessing these qualities, because goods 
offered by a clerk morose in disposition and re- 
miss in his efforts to please, will be neglected, 
no matter at what prices they may be offered. 
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copybook and praised his early efforts, 
true to her course, here re-asserts her sway 
the old man again revels in the remembranep 
the days of his youth. Do not rest under «,, 
belief that business talent will develop itself \ ; 
do see instances where some giant minds hav. 
burst through the bonds of coldness and aah. 
with which they were surrounded, and ae 
before their astonished associates with by 
strongest claims to talent and respect, their bri) 
liancy rendered more conspicuous by the dark. 
ness by which they were surrounded ; but tho». 
sands of gems lie buried beneath the dark clouds 
of chilling indifference, who, had they heey 
placed in their appropriate sphere, would haye 
graced the palace of a merchant prince. 

The mind of man is sympathetic as well 9s 
progressive ; it partakes of the nature by which 
it is surrounded. Example is followed, and to 
a more considerable extent than is generally »)- 
lowed. This may be amusingly tested by watch. 
ing the passengers on a doubtful rainy day, 
Two persons will meet, the one with his um. 
brella closed, the other with his raised; they 
meet each other, and before either passes a block, 
it is very likely that you will see the one who | 
had his umbrella closed raise it, and vice \ersa, 
Such is the effect of example. What, then, 
must be the effect of this carelessness and mo- 
roseness upon the tender mind of youth; and 
the mind is never still in anything, it continues 
to grow more and more misanthropic, until even 
life is a burden, and all the social feelings of the 
man are sunk and swallowed in those of the 
cynic. 

We say accord to the employee commendation 
where it can be done. So shalt thou encourage 
a fainting heart. Kind words cost no more than 
harsh words and sour faces; and the coin is !ar 
more appreciated—beside the feeling that wil 
gladden us in after years, that we have not only 


educated a merchant, but we have made 3 
friend. 


And while salesmen possessing the qualifications 
of politeness of manners and an obliging dispo- 
sition, (if combined with a prudence and know- 
ledge of their business,) are sought after as assist- 
ants, and success, when merchandizing on their 
own account, is morally certain; the business 
qualifications of the morose and unaccommo- 
dating clerk must be very brilliant, if he is not 
frequently in want of a clerkship, or if he is suc- 
cessful when an employer. 

We have been led to these remarks from an 
examination of and reflection upon the causes 
which produce these two distinct classes of men, 
and have come to the conclusion, in our own 
minds, that it is owing in a great measure to the 
culpable neglect of employers, in not tendering 
to the clerk a word of commendation when cir- 
cumstances will permit, and believe that “ many 
an employer hath erred in that he withheld re- 

roof—but more have mostly sinned in with- 
folding commendation where it was due.”’ 

We have noticed two boys, both equal in pro- 
mise, start in life: the one engaged to an em- 
ployer who accorded to him the meed of praise 
when he had acted well his part, and if unsuc- 
cessful soothed his chagrin, and encouraged him 
to try again, following strictly in the belief of a 
writer who says, “ Wilt thou that one remember 
a thing? praise him in the midst of thy advice. 
Never yet forgat man the word whereby he 
hath been praised.”” ‘The other thrown into the 
circle of one who met his efforts with the freez- 
ing look of indifference, and chilled the fountain 
of exertion with the sullen frown of dissatis- 
faction. We have traced these two boys’ after 
life. We find the one who lived under the 
genial sun of judicious commendation, become 
an ornament to his pursuit, a successful merchant, 
and one whose opinions were sought for and 
respected. While the other, soured in dispo- 
sition and disgusted with customers who could 
not appreciate his real worth, condemned, 
through the fault of his business education, to 
fill a subordinate place in a first class house, or 
accept a situation which added but little to his 
business prospects. 

We can trace the beneficial effects of this ap- 
preciation of early efforts upon the characters of 
men in every pursuit of life. It is the greatest 
spur to exertion, and increases in the youthful 
mind that determination and resolution which 
enables them to conquer difficulties heretofore 
deemed insurmountable. The love of it pervades 
the breast of all; it is inherent in our natures, 
implanted within us by the Almighty ; it aecom- 
panies us through all the walks of life; it is the 
mainspring of many of our noblest efforts, and 
accompanies us to the end of our existence. 

‘Take the old man whose head is frosted by 
the snows of fourscore years, and although ke 
may not remember the events of yesterday, yet 
he perfectly recollects the stranger who met him, 
when a village school boy, took from him his 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH,OF SENATOR 
DIX. 


(Concluded. ) 


If these conclusions are just, an enlargemen! 
of the surface over which slavery is spread cat 
ries with it, by force of invincible laws, a multi- 
plication of the race held in bondage ; in other 
words, a substantial increase of the number af 
slaves. Extension in respect to surface is mu 
tiplication in point of number. The two propo 
sitions cannot be legitimately separated either 
in reasoning or in practice. In this view © 
the subject, the extension of slavery 1s 4 repro 
duction of the original responsibility of in 
ducing it; and in this respect it has a moral 
bearing, to which the great mass of the 
community cannot be indifferent. | 
There is nothing in the history of human 
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ety so calculated to exalt it as the spectacle 
, -esent—receiving into the bonds of friend- 
sn, and admitting to the rights of citizenship, 
“arplus of the over-peopled and over- 
verned countries Of Europe. These annual 
vjtjons constitute an element of no inconsid- 
ple force in the ratio of our progression. 
, the last quarter of a century—about the 
sod we take for a duplication of our numbers 
we havereceived from the United Kingdom 
yGreat Britain and Ireland alone, nearly a mil- 
jon of immigrants, and from continental Europe 
se have had large additions. These drains 
» the one hand, and accessions on the other, 
ye not only likely to continue, but to increase 
i) force. A surplus population, provided for 
yemigration, is certain to be regularly produced. 
Europe, therefore, will not be numerically 
weakened by these annual drains, even though 
they should be indefinitely augmented; and 
eery addition to our numbers from abroad 
readers the force of immigration more intense, 
jy relaxing the ties which bind to their native 
wil the kindred multitudes left behind. 

Foran indefinite period, then, we may calcu- 
late on large and constantly increasing additions 


lure, 
» and 
Ce of 
T the 

We 
hare 
athy 


am. 0 our population by immigration; and the 
ly HMM patural multiplication of our own people, under 
- the impulse of the powerful stimulants con- 
ind ined in a soil of extraordinary fertility, and 


” in the superabundant supply of food, will doubt- 
— less maintain our past rate of increase, and give 
us, at the close of the present century, a hundred 
millions of inhabitants. 

One of the most interesting and important 
problems, both for the American statesman and 
philosopher, is to determine of what race or 
races this vast population shall consist ; for on 
the solution Which future generations shall give 
to it, will essentially depend the prosperity of 
the community or ‘communities they will 
constitute, and their ability to maintain such a 
‘orm of government as shall secure to them the 
vlesings of political liberty, and an advanced 
IR civilization. 

Ina general survey of the races by which 
the earth is peopled, though the varieties are 


nt infinite, there are but four grand divisions—the 
ro Asiatic, the Caucasian, the Ethiopian and the 
. Indian, The whole surface of Europe, with 
. “me inconsiderable exceptions, is occupied by 
f the Caucasian race—by the descendants of the 
1 *nergetic and independent hordes, which, from 
, the shores of the Caspian, spread themselves 
: over Germany, and ultimately over Western 


Europe, and laid the foundations of nearly half 
the civilization the world contains. From this 
idogermanic, or Caucasian race we are our- 
: . ves descended ; and we are doing for the New 
, Vorld what they did for the Old—spreading 
°urselves over and subduing it—not, indeed, by 
“ms, but by the arts of peace. In whatever 
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rtion of Europe emigration to the United 
tates takes its rise, it brings with it homoge- 
neous currents. The same blood fills the veins 
ofall. Ifshades of variety exist in the intgl- 
lectual and physical characteristics of the 
multitudes who come among us, it is to be 
traced to the influences which diversities of soil, 
climate, and government have exerted upon 
them in the different sections of Europe in which 
their lot has been cast. Inthe great outlines 
of this physiognomy, animal, and moral, they 
are identical ; and they are distinguishable from 
all other races by peculiarities not to be mistaken. 

I believe it to be in the order of Providence, 
that the continent of North America, with the 
exception, perhaps, of some inconsiderable 
districts, is ultimately to be peopled by the same 
race which has overspread Europe, and made it 
what it isin science, in art, in civilization, and 
in morals. We may, by a misapplication of 
the means at our command, thwart for a season 
the divine purpose: we may postpone the 
consummation of the end we have to accomplish; 
but the deeply-seated causes which are at work 
will ultimately triumph over all obstacles.— 
Years, possibly centuries, may be necessary to 
complete this process ; but it must, in the end, 
be completed. 

I believe it may be satisfactorily shown that 
the free black population in the Northern States 
does not increase by its own inherent force. [ 
doubt whether it is fully reproduced. In four 
of the New England States—Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut—the 
black population, from 1820 to 1840, materially 
decreased. In New York, Massachusetts, and 
Maine, there was an increase during the same 
period; but this was, doubtless, due to the 
immigration of manumitted blacks from the 
South, finding their way to the principal com- 
mercial States. Without these accessions, the 
results in these States, would probably have been 
the same asin the four New England States 
referred to. 


What is the true policy of the country, 
looking at its rapid growth and to the steady 
extension of our people over the unoccupied 
portions of this continent? There isa grave 
cause for reflection in the unexampled increase 
of our population by its inherent force, and still 
more in the vast accessions annually made to 
our numbers by immigration. The public order 
and prosperity depend in some degree on giving 
to these accessions, foreign and domestic, a 
uniform and homogeneous character. We could 
not divert the current of immigration if we were 
disposed to do what every dictate of humanity 
repels and condemns. It is in the vast and 
fertile spaces of the West that our own descend- 
ants, as well as the oppressed and needy multi- 
tudes of the Old World, must find the food they 
require, and the rewards for labour, which are 
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dendence of freemen, 
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With regard to the po ice, snow aad 
continent by the hj race in the order of | than three or four weeks, In the Valley of th. 
intellectual and Physical endowment, there can ilhamette, above the 45th degree Of north Jar: 
© no difference ‘5 optnion. No man can tude—the paralle] of Montr: ‘ 
hesitate to Say whether the condition of this | the 
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whole Winter, and catt] ly | 
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sed. Green Peas are eaten at Oregon city 
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on the Pacific does not lie p 
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When I Say this is a practical] question, Id 
Y Peopling it with the race from | not rely on reasoning alone, ° he Prohibition 
Which we are Sprung, or with the descendants of | of slavery int 
the Ethiop and the Caffre, 


he laws of Orego 
for the express purpose of excluc 


There may be 
few had been brought in : furth 


portions of the Southern States in which the 


‘her importationg 
Climate and objects of cultivation require the | were expected ; and it was With a view to 
labour of blacks, pass by all Considerations of | a stop to them that 
this character, for a 


Nut 
the Prohibitory act a 
n obvious reason, If there passed. 
are portions of the Union which can only be! Shall} We, then, refuse to rati 
cultivated by the African race, they are €m-|tion? Are we unwilling to 
braced within the territorial boundaries of organ- inhabitants of Oregon 
ized States, over Whose domestic condition and themselves 2 Shall w 
relations the federal sovernment has no control. lemnly pronounced her 


© question concerng on} tory of Oregon shall } 
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y them, and I forbear 
to touch it. But admitting ¢ i 


5 Wile necessity of slave 
labour there the admissj 


ie 
of slaves, unless the people, through their Legis. ~ 
; ission furnishes noargument | lative Assembly, re-enact the prohibition) | BR icy 
in favour of the extension of the African race to might go further, and ask, in reference to ; was 
territories jn Which no such necessity exists Proposed amendment, whether we are prepared Milles h; 
The character of the population, by which | to say, against the wishes of the inhabitants, milit 
this continent is to be occupied, is a subject of | that the introduction of slaves into Oregon shal| 
Vital importance to every section of the Union. | not be prohibited ? 
€ strength of 


life, 3 
their 
a rigl 
| igh! 


the whole is concerned, and 
With its strength, its security from external ag- 


8ression and intestine disorder and violence, 
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the climate 
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ing in| question, not only affecting them, but of Vital be no 
or productions of Oregon, which re. | importance to the prosperity of the whole c - livers 
quires the labour of blacks. If this he 80, slavery, munity. T have always regarded it as one of tne Bio ple: 
if introduced, would Stadually give Way in the | high duties of the federal Bovernment, to give Mand w 
Competition with free labour. Notwithstanding direction and shape to the institutions of the 
this inherent tendency in slavery to wear itself 
out, in districts { 
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inhabitants of a territory, while preparing them 
selves for admission into the Union, This tem. 
porary subordination was* deemed necessary for 
the northwest territory, even though settled 
y the unmixed Population of 
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f political rights under institu 
faultless character, How much 
8 such a supervision now, when 
coming annexed to the Union, 
most heterogeneous races, and 
Wholly unused to the enjoyment or exercise ¢j 
rational freedom 2 | 
I conclude by saying for NewYork, as I think 
am authorized to say by her legislative rew- 
lutions, that while she will adhere stedfastly to 


, 
Considering the question in its Political bearing 
alone, to decline to exclude it, 
prohibition absolute ? 
Gentlemen have said, that slay 
e taken to Oregon. With all 
their Opinions, I differ with the 
believe, if Permitted, slaves Would be carried 
there, and that slavery would continue at least 


as long as in Maryland or Virginia. The Pacific | all the compromises of the oe. - 
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For Friends’ Review. 
AN EXTRACT FROM J. WOOLMAN’S 
JOURNAL. 


« In my youth I was used to hard labour, and 
hough I was middling healthy, yet my nature was 

Bipot fitted to endure so much as many others, 
BB peing ofien weary, [ was prepared to sympathize 
B® yuh those whose circumstances in life, as free 
B® yen, required constant labour to answer the de- 
ABB ppands of their creditors ; as well as with others 
BB ynder oppression ; in the uneasiness of body, 
BB hich I have many times felt by too much 
pour, notas a forced but a voluntary oppression, 
hich is imposed on many in the world. ‘The 
jitter part of the time wherein I laboured on our 
plantation, my heart, through the fresh visitations 
of heavenly love, being often tender, and my 
ipisure time being frequently spent in reading the 
fe and doctrines of our blessed Redeemer, the 
seount of the sufferings of martyrs, and the 
story of the first rise of our Society, a belief 
was gradually settled in my mind, that if such 
ashad great estates, generally lived in that hu- | 
mility and plainness which belong to a Christian 
lie, and laid much easier rents and interests on 
heir lands and monies, and thus led the way to 
a right use of things, so great a number of people 
ifght be employed in things useful, that labour, 
both for men and other creatures, would need to 
beno more than an agreeable employment, and 
livers branches of business, which serve chiefly 
» please the natural inclinations of our minds, 
and which at present seein necessary to circulate 
hat wealth which some gather, might in this way 
of pure wisdom be discontinued. As I have thus 
considered these things, a query at times hath 
arisen: Do I, in all my proceedings, keep to that 
se of things which is agreeable to universal 
whteousness ? And then there hath some degree 
of sadness at times come over me; because I 
accustomed myself to some things which have 
occasioned more labour than I believe Divine 

wisdom intended for us.’’ 

The practical testimony of John Woolman 
guinst oppression, evinced by his abstinence 
from its productions, appears to be increasingly 
claiming the attention of Friends. While there 
are many who have the means readily to meet 
the additional expense that might arise from the 
use of free produce, in the present state of things, 
there are others to whom this testimony is equally 
precious, who are obliged to labour hard to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life; and being involved 
in straitened circumstances, often burdened with 
toil and care, they feel that in order to be disen- 
from being customers in the market of 
slavery, they might subject themselves to an ad- 
ditional « voluntary oppression.” In taking this 
‘ew of the subject, do not those who realize 
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that they are but almoners of the Lord's bounty, 
perceive that there is a field of usefulness open 
befure them, in placing the productions of free- 
dom within the comfortable reach of the poor, 
thus enabling them to bear testimony against op- 
pression without oppression? May the poor be 
encouraged to toil on. May the rich be + ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate.” be 





For Friends’ Review. 


DANGER OF HASTY JUDGMENT. 


Thomas Fowell Buxton, when on his visit to 
Rome in 1840, was informed of a circumstance 
which occurred there a short time previously, 
of which the following is the substance: 

An Englishman arrived there during that year, 
who was almost entirely unacquainted with the 
Italian language. He heard many frightful 
stories of robberies and assassinations, and pru- 
dently resolved neither to travel alone, nor to be 
out after dark. But dining one day, with one 
of his friends not far from the city, he was so 
long detained as to be under the necessity of re- 
turning alone after night. ‘The undertaking ap- 
peared terrific, but he braced up his courage by 
a few glasses of wine, and set out alone about 
ten o'clock. Walking hastily in the dark, he 
came into contact with a man who was walking 
in the opposite direction. He was alarmed, and 
the tales he had heard recurred to his memory ; 
but the man passed quietly on. In a short time 
the Englishman thought of his watch, and upon 
examination, finding it was gone, turned hastily 
back, seized the man, and vehemently exclaimed, 
« Montre, Montre.”* ‘The supposed pickpocket 
trembled, and very reluctantly yielded up the 
watch. On reaching his residence, he recounted, 
with no little exultation, his heroic exploit; and 
declared that if the rest of the world would act 
as he had done, robbery would cease at Rome 
in a fortnight. When he had finished his 
oration, his sister said, * All this is very strange, 
for after you went out I saw your watch hanging 
in your room, and there it is now.”’ Sure 
enough, there it was. So it appeared beyond 
dispute that he had actually commitied a robbery 
himself, M. 





POWER OF LOVE. 


The following beautiful illustration of the 
power of love over the hardest hearts will be 
acceptable, and we trust profitable, to our readers. 

The Colony of Petitbourg is an establishment 
for the reformation of juvenile offenders—for in- 
struction of abandoned children (boys) who are 
found without any parental care, wandering 
about the streets of Paris. It is supported by 
voluntary contributions. The boys are taught all 
sorts of out-door and in-door work, and have 
regular seasons of recreation. When any one 
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commits a fault requiring grave punishment, the | and seen him still pale and feeble from the effer 
whole of the boys are assembled as a sort of| of his wound, suffering for him, privatio,, a 
council, to deliberate and decide on the sort of} light, and liberty, and joy, that his sto; ‘ile 
punishment to be inflicted, which consists usually | gave way, and he cast himself at the fee o¢ , 
of imprisonment in a dungeon for a number of | director, confessing and bewailing wit), \,.... 
days, and of course no participation in the recrea- | tears the wickedness of his heart, and express | 
tions of the community. the resolution to lead a different life for tho »,. 
There are at present about one hundred and|tocome. Such a fact needs no commen, _ 
thirty boys in the institution. Now here is the 
peculiarity of the discipline. After sentence is 
passed by the boys, under the approval of the 
director, the question is then put, * Will any of 
you consent to become the patron of this poor Shores of the Baltic, May, 1848 
offender, that is, to take his place now and I have recently obtained some intelligence te. 
suffer in his room and stead, while he goes free ?’ | specting a Russian colony, of considerable ex. 
And it rarely happens but that some one is found | tent, singular origin, and very uncommon ati», 
to step forward and consent to ransom the of-| ments; of which, though prevented by reason 
fender by undergoing his punishment—the of- | affecting its political security from quoting 
fender being in that case merely obliged to act as | the sources of my information, I may convey re 
porter in carrying to his substitute in the dungeon | your readers some very interesting partic 
his allowance of bread and water during all the | lars. 
time of his captivity. ‘The effect has been the| Although doubtless the name of Temperanps 
breaking of the most obdurate hearts of the boys, | Societies was never heard of in the wide Steppes 
by seeing another actually enduring willingly | of Russia, the thing itself is not unknown \ , 
what they deserved to suffer. simple and true-hearted community of dissenieys 
A remarkable case occurred lately. A boy | from the Russian-Greek Church, whose ¢9). 
whose violent temper and bad conduct had pro-| tinued existence and even increase, during may) 
cured his expulsion from several schools in| years of persecution, seem to have borne some 
Paris, and who was in the fair way of becoming | resemblance to Israel’s experience in Egyp; 
an outlaw and a terror to all good people, was while their present comparative tranquillity in 
received into the institution. For a while, the | the land of their banishment equally displays iy 
novelty of the scene, the society, the occupation, | power of Divine grace, and the truth of the da 
&c., seemed to have subdued his temper ; but at | claration that “ when a man’s ways please the 
length his evil disposition showed itself, through | Lord, « He will make even his enemies to be « 
his drawing a knife on a boy with whom he had | peace with him.” The first detailed accoun: 
quarrelled, and stabbing him in the breast. ‘The | which I saw of the Molokaners, or Milk-eaters, 
wound was severe but not mortal; and while the | was contained in a letter from the Rev. M:. 
bleeding boy was carried to the hospital of the} Roth, one of the Basle Missionaries, who» 
colony, the rest of the inmates were summoned | station, Helendorf, may well be described 
to decide on the fate of the criminal. ‘They | situated on the utmost verge of Christendom. 
agreed at once in a sentence of instantexpulsion,| ‘The Milk-eaters separated themselves {ron 
without hope of re-admission. ‘The director op-| the Greek communion, avowedly, on accoun 0 
posed this, and shewed them that such a course | the invocation of saints, the various masses, ‘it 
would lead this poor desperate boy to the scaffold | worship of the pictures and relics, the preserives 
or the gallows. He bade them think of another | use of the sign of the cross, and similar super 
punishment. ‘They fixed upon imprisonment | stitious observances, insisted on by the Gree 
for an unlimited period. ‘The usual question was | Church. In short they took conscientious ¢t- 
put, but no patron offered himself, and the cul-| ception against every part of the public wors)'; 
prit was marched off to prison. of that Church, excepting the sermon, whic) 
After some days the director reminded the| however, (more especially in the country 
boys of the case; and on the repetition of the | parishes,) is almost always omitted as superii 
call, ‘ Will no one become the patron of this un-| ous. After enduring in their birth-place, wie’ 
happy youth?’ a voice was heard, ‘I will!’ | was situated in the interior of Russia, unspess* 
The astonished boys looked around and saw /| ble hardships and oppressions, and seeing, ye 
coming forward the very youth that had been | after year, many of their leaders exiled to Sider 
wounded, and who had just been discharged from | as obstinate heretics, it was matter of thank. 
the sick ward. He went to the dungeon and | ness to them when the Russian government ca 
took the place of his would-be murderer, (for had | to the determination, some eight or nine ye" 
the hoy’s physical strength been equal to his | since, to banish the whole of this pestilent s° 
passion, the blow must have been fatal, both boys | to the Schamachian district in the province 
being only about nine or ten years old;) and it| Grusia.’’ “This punitive measure Wa no 
was only after the latter had for some time car-| doubt meant for their hurt, but God turned . " 
ried the pittance of food to his generous patron, ! good, and as, like Israel of old, the more “°° 





SINGULAR ACCOUNT OF THE MOLOKANprs 
OR MILK-EATERS. RS, 
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ee 
were oppressed the more they multiplied and 


grew, the Russian government may well have | in their way. 


felt surprise at the amount of immigration to 
which this sentence of banishment gave rise ; 
for there now exist In that wild region, from 
cixty to eighty villages containing many thousand 
jmilies. The norm of their faith is simply the 

Scriptures of the Old and New ‘Testament, their 

hymns are the Psalms of David, and the Bible 

;nowledge possessed by both men and women | 
among them may be justly termed extraordinary, 

Their public worship commences with the sing- 

ing of a psalm; then follows an extempore 

raver by one of their elders, who afterwards 

reads and expounds a chapter of the Bible, much 

in the manner it would seem, of our Wurtem- 
berg scripture readers. * * * ‘The children 

of both sexes are, generally speaking, instructed 
py their own parents, although, where a person 
fited for the task can be found in a village, a 
regular school is maintained. But, however 
sccomplished, the result is a most happy one, 
since not one child above twelve years of age 
can be found among this people who does not 
possess a competent knowledge of reading and 
writing, as well as a rich store of Scripture pas- 
sages committed to memory. In respect of 
morals, they are so exemplary, that few denomi- 
nations of German Christians may bear compari- 
son with them. When, for example, a dispute 
arises between two Molokaners, (which is said 
to be a very rare occurrence,) they feel bound in 
conscience to so literal a fulfilment of the aposto- 
lic admonition, ‘let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath,’ that they make a rule of seeking 
out each other and shaking hands before sunset. 
A liar or a drunkard is unknown among them ; 
indeed, the majority of them drink no species of 
fermented liquor, (although the use of such is 
not absolutely forbidden,) and hence the appella- 
tion of Milk-eaters, by which they are now 
generally known. 

The existence of such a spiritual oasis, amid 
the sterile wastes of Russian-Greek superstition, 
is a cheering subject of contemplation to the 
Christian heart, and may, in some small measure, 
neutralise the fears, at this moment strongly felt 
by thinking men, that Russia may use the mo- 
ment of almost universal abeyance of all social 
order, and long venerated institutions, for an 
irruption with her countless hordes on the dis- 
organised, and therefore helpless states of Ger- 
many.— British Friend. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN COTTON FACTORY. 


At Pawtucket, Rhode Island, is the old mill 
of Samuel Slater, being the first building erected 
in America for the manufacture of cotton goods. 
lt is a venerable wood-built structure, two 
tories in height ; bearing numerous evidences 
of its antiquity, and we believe was erected in 

‘Yd. Two spinning frames, the first in the 
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mill, are still there, and are decided curiosities 
It is almost incredible to be- 
lieve that this old building, time-battered and 
weather-browned, was the first to spread its 
sheltering roof over the young pupil of Ark- 
wright, and that those dwarf frames, rusty and 
mildewed with inactivity, are the pioneer ma- 
chines of that immense branch of our national 
industry—the manufacture of cotton goods. 
Samuel Slater, the father of American cotton 
manufactures, was so closely watched at the 
English custom-house that he could not smuggle 
over a drawing or pattern. He had, however, 
acquired a full knowledge of the Arkwright 
principle of spinning, and from recollection and 
with his own hands, made three cards and 
twenty-two spindles, and put them in motion 
in the building of a clothier, by the water- 
wheel of an old fulling mill. Fifty-four years 
have since elapsed, and the business has in- 
creased beyond all precedent in the history of 
manufactures. Our rivers and wild waterfalls 
that then flowed and bloomed in solitude, are 
now propelling thousands of mill-wheels, and 
millions of shuttles and spindles.—Exchange 
paper. 
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LEAD AND ZINC MINES OF KENTUCKY. 


We understand that in the valuable lead 
mine, lately discovered in Crittenden county, 
a large deposit of zine ore accompanies the 
vein, and that thirty or forty tons of the ore 
had been taken out and thrown aside as value- 
less, until the recent visit of a practical German 
chemist, who pronounced it far more valuable 
than the lead, and equal in its quality and ex- 
tent to the best zinc ore of Germany, where the 
zinc mines are sources of great wealth. We 
believe there are no zinc mines ever yet dis- 
covered in this country of sufficient value 
to pay for working. Cobalt and cadmium 
blende have been found in the same vein. The 
latter is found in the zinc ore, and yields an 
unusually large percentage. It is one of the most 
rare and valuable metals. We look forward 
with deep interest to the future developments 
in the mining region in Crittenden county. 
The lead from that section is in high repute 
here. It isa soft and superior article, and meets 
with great favour in this market. 

Louisville Journal. 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 
CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT. 


Walk in the light ! so shalt thou know 
That fellowship of love 

His Spirit only can bestow, 
Who reigns in light above. 

Walk in the light !—and sin abhorred, 
Shall ne’er defile again ; 

The blood of Jesus Christ the Lord, 
Shall cleanse from every stain. 
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Walk in the light !—and thou shalt find 
Thy heart made truly his, 

Who dwells in cloudless light enshrined, 
In whom no darkness is. 

Walk in the light !—and thou shalt own 
Thy darkness passed away, 

Because that light hath on thee shone, 
In which is perfect day. 


Walk in the light !—and e’en the tomb 
No fearful shade shall wear ; 
Glory shall chase away its gloom, 
For Christ hath conquered there ! 
Walk in the light !—and thou shalt be 
A path, though thorny, bright; 
For God, by grace, shal! dwell in thee, 
And God himself is light! 
Bernarp Barron. 


THE BIBLE. 


A man of subtile reasoning, asked 
A peasant, if he knew 

Where was the internal evidence 
That proved his Bible true ? 

The terms of disputative art 
Had never reached his ear; 

He laid his hand upon his heart, 
And only answered—Here. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—Senate. The Special Committee on 
the Oregon bill, to which committee the subject of 
Territorial Governments in New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia was also referred, reported a bill on the 18th 
inst., establishing a Government in each of those 
territories. For each Territory, a Governor. Secre- 
tary, Attorney and Marshal, are to be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to hold their offices for the term of four 

rears, but liable to removal by the President. 

‘hree Judges of the Supreme Court are to be ap- 
pointed in the same manner, for Oregon, the same 
number for California, and two for New Mexico, 
They hold their offices for four years, and each of 
them is to hold a district court in the district 
which shal] be assigned to him; each territor 
being divided into as many judicial districts as it 
has judges. The law-making power in Oregon is 
vested in a Legislative Assembly, consisting of a 
Council of thirteen members, elected for two years, 
and a House of Representatives of twenty-six 
members, elected for one year. The number of 
Representatives may be increased by the Assem- 
bly, in proportion to the increase of population, but 
shall never exceed thirty-nine. Section 5, relating 
to Oregon, is as follows: ‘That every free white 
male inhabitant. above the age of twenty-one 
years, who shall have been a resident of said ter- 
ritory at the time of the passage of this act, shall 
be entitled to vote at the first election, and shall be 
eligible 10 any office within the said territory ; but 
the qualifications of voters and of holding office, at 
all subsequent elections, shall be such as shall be 
prescribed by the legislative assembly. Provided, 
that the right of suffrage and of holding office shall 
be exercised only by citizens of the United States, 
and those who shall have declared, on oath, their 
intention to become such, and shall have taken an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and the provisions of this act.” In Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, the law-making power is 
vested in the Governors, Judges and Secretaries. 
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All the territories are prohibited from passing Jay, 
interfering with the primary disposal of th. 
taxing the property of the United States, o, ao : 
the property of non-residents more than thes 4 
residents, California and New Mexico are oo 
bidden to pass any law respecting an establishmon. 
of religion, or respecting slavery. A)] terri... 
laws are to be submitted to Congress, and if ae 
approved by them, shall be null and void, ‘7, 
constitution and laws of the United States are nn 
tended over the territories. The question 7 
slavery in California and New Mexico will thys }., 
the passage of this bill, and until Congress «ha 
legislate fuither, be made a judicial one, depend, = 
on the United States Constitution and laws, 7, 
existing laws of the Provisional Government o; 
Oregon, not incompatible with the Constitution o, 
with this act, are to continue in force for three 
months after the first meeting of the Assem}), 
subject to be repealed by the said Assembly, ();. 
of these laws prohibits slavery in the Territg;, 
The people of Oregon are to elect a delegate to ti. 
United States House of Representatives, to sery 
two years. An appropriation of $5,000 is made 
purchase a territorial library for Oregon, and twe 
sections of the public lands in each township of the 
same territory are to be reserved for the suppor 
of schools. The Governor of each Territory acts 
also as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and }js 
salary is &3,000. Salary of Secretaries and Judges 
each $1,800. Members of the Oregon Assemb)) 
are to receive three dollars each, per day of attend. 
ance at the sessions, and mileage of three dollars 
per twenty miles. 


Ex-Governor Shunk died at about 7 o'clock on 
the evening of the 20th. 


Evrorpe.—The Hibernia arrived at New York on 
the 2ist, with news from Liverpool to the &th. 
The state of trade was improving, and the money 
market easy. Breadstuffs were firm, and cotton 
slightly advanced. Hume’s motion for Parliamen- 
tary Reform is stated to have been negatived on the 
6th, by a vote of 84 in favour of, and 351 against 
it. France seems comparatively quiet, and Gen. 
Cavaignac, as almost absolute Dictator, appears to 
be carrying matters on with a strong and resoiute 
hand. ‘ the discussion on the constitution, in the 
Assembly, Thiers has made an able speech in 
favour of making the Legislature consist of two 
Houses, like those of the United States, instead o! 
one, as proposed by the committee. Prince Lous 
Napoleon has been again elected to the Assembly 
for Corsica. The Austrians are said to have re- 
taken nearly all the Venetian territories, and to be 
threatening Venice itself. The German Parliamen! 
has elected the Archduke John of Austria, Liev- 
tenant General of the German Empire. This '8 
considered an important step towards German 
unity. The news from Berlin make the startling 
announcement that Russia hasdeclared war against 
the whole German Confederation. But informa 
tion of a later date renders this account rathe! 
questionable. 

The cholera is reported to be very destructiv? 
at Petersburg, where numbers are said to have 
died in a few hours after they were attacked. 
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07"A Friend with a small family wishes © 
obtain a couple of boarders. Apply next doo 
below No, 163 Wood street above Tenth. 
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